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Foreword 

The  following  report  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  work  of  the 
California  State  Committee  on  Survey  of  Agricultural  Produc- 
tive Capacity.    These  estimates  for  1952  were  prepared  on 
August  30,  1951 >  hy  a  special  subcommittee  including  chair- 
men of  the  various  working  subcommittees  in  addition  to  the 
several  economists  and  statisticians  included  in  the  over-all 
California  committee.  1/ 


1/  The  special  subcommittee  included  W.  R.  Bailey,  Lowell 
Clarke,  J.  P.  Conrad,  J.  P.  Fairbank,  E.  L.  Haff,  Jr.,  J.  H. 
MacGillivray,  J.  T.  Moody,  E.  L.  Proebsting,  J.  F.  Wilson, 
M.  Yudelman,  Arthur  Shultis,  Vice-Chairman,  and  T.  R.  Hedges, 
Chairman.    Full  credit  for  the  actual  statistical  estimates  in 
the  various  "forms"  goes  to  this  subcommittee.    Particular  credit 
is  due  Lowell  Clarke  of  the  California  Crop  and  Livestock  Report- 
ing Service.    Responsibility  for  the  written  text  and  the  mechanics 
of  the  statistical  presentation  is  assumed  by  the  authors  listed  on 
the  cover. 
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2. 


Appraisal  of  Agricultural  Productive  Capacity,  19522/ 

This  report  projects  the  attainable  level  and  pattern  of  production  in 
1952  for  fam  products  in  California.    The  specific  objectives  in  this  1952 
report  were  (1)  to  prepare  the  best  possible  estimates  of  the  acreage  and 
yield  of  the  various  crops  for  1952,  (2)  to  prepare  similar  estimates  for 
livestock  numbers  and  production,  (3)  to  base  these  estimates  on  the  same  as- 
sumptions of  over-all  demand,  availability  of  production  items,  and  price 
level  and  interrelationships  made  available  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  as  are  used  by  other  state  committees,  and  (h)  to  fol- 
low such  procedure  as  will  facilitate  considering  and  summarizing  the  Cali- 
fornia estimates  together  with  similar  reports  from  the  other  states.  The 
material  incorporated  in  this  report  should  also  be  consistent  with  the  find- 
ings of  the  more  elaborate  study  concerning  attainable  agricultural  productive 
capacity  in  1955 •    The  estimates  prepared  and  incorporated  in  this  report  rep- 
resent the  best  collective  judgment  of  the  subcommittee  which  prepared  them 
considering  the  time  available. 

The  factual  basis  for  this  report  included  (a)  detailed  historical  and 
current  estimates  prepared  by  the  California  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Service  plus  (b)  the  instructions  and  assximptions  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics.    The  price  assumptions,  among  the 


2/  The  State  Committee  on  Survey  of  Agricultural  Productive  Capacity  in 
California  was  appointed  by  Director  Paid  Sharp  in  June  1951.    This  Califor- 
nia committee  and  similar  groups  in  other  states  were  constituted  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Joint  Land-Grant  College-United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Committee  on  Appraisal  of  Agricultural  Productive  Capacity.    The  primary  func- 
tion of  each  state  committee  is  to  appraise  the  attainable  level  of  fam  pro- 
duction in  1955  and  report  to  the  national  committee.    Such  information  is 
considered  vital  in  the  unsettled  world  situation  to  insure  optimum  use  of  re- 
sources in  time  of  national  emergency.    This  1952  report  is  a  by-product  of  the 
procedure  pointing  to  the  more  elaborate  1955  statement.    Members  of  the  Cali- 
fornia committee  included:    V.  S.  Asmundson,  University  of  California,  Davis; 
W.  R.  Bailey,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Berkeley;  J.  P.  Conrad,  Uni- 
versity of  California,  Davis,  Chairman  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Statistics,  Crop 
Production,  and  Agronomic  Crops  subcommittees;  R.  Bainer,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Davis;  H.  D.  Chapman,  University  of  California,  Riverside;  L.  M.  Clarke, 
California  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service,  Sacramento;  J.  P.  Fairbank, 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Chairman  of  Labor  and  Machinery  Subcommittee; 
G.  E.  Gordon,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  C.  N.  Johnston,  University  of 
California,  Davis;  (Mrs.)  Margot  W.  Lenhart,  California  Department  of  Employment, 
Sacramento;  E.  G.  Linsley,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  J.  H.  MacGillivray, 
University  of  California,  Davis,  Chairman  of  Truck  Crops  Subcommittee;  J.  T. 
Moody,  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  Berkeley;  H.  P.  Olmo,  University 
of  California,  Davis;  E.  L.  Proebsting,  University  of  California,  Davis,  Chair- 
man of  Fruit  Crops  Subcommittee;  lU  R.  Schoonover,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  C.  E.  Scott,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  G.  A.  Scott,  Califor- 
nia Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service,  Sacramento;  J.  F.  Wilson,  University 
of  California,  Davis,  Chairman  of  Livestock  Subcommittee;  L.  R.  Wohletz,  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  Berkeley;  M.  Yudelraan,  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
Assistant  Secretary;  E.  L.  Haff,  Jr.,  University  of  California,  Davis,  Secretary; 
A.  Shultis,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Vice-Chairman;  and  T.  R.  Hedges, 
University  of  California,  Davis,  Chairman. 
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latter,  were  used  in  projecting  tentative  California  assumed  prices  (Table  2). 
It  has  been  hoped  originally  that  there  also  would  be  available  a  considerable 
body  of  the  analytical  material  assembled  for  the  19?5  report.    This  information 
did  not  materialize  before  the  deadline  for  submitting  the  19^2  report,  however, 
and  the  observations  and  experience  of  members  of  the  subcommittee,  therefore, 
were  substituted. 

State  Total  Changes  in  Acreage 

Major  acreage  changes  in  field  crops  ra^  be  expected  in  1952.  The  cereal 
group,  in  particular,  is  expected  to  show  important  acreage  gaiins  due  to  their 
unusually  low  levels  in  1951  (Table  1).  Increases,  also,  are  expected  for  sugar 
beets  and  alfalfa.  These  crops,  too,  were  reduced  sharply  in  1951*  Irrigated 
pasture  acreage  again  is  expected  to  expand  hy  the  5  per  cent  that  has  charac- 
terized each  of  recent  years. 

The  changes  in  the  state  total  cropping  pattern  between  1950  and  1951  were 
considered  heavily  in  estimating  the  1952  attainable  acreage.    Detailed  data  are 
shown  in  Form  1  and  are  further  summarized  in  a  special  table  (Table  1).  Acre- 
age probably  will  decrease  from  1951  to  1952  for  a  group  of  major  cash  crops. 
This  group,  including  cotton,  rice,  tomatoes,  beans,  and  flaxseed,  increased 
928,500  acres  from  1950  to  1951  and  in  the  latter  year  occupied  nearly  2,250,000 
acres,  a  total  that  is  deemed  excessive  considering  available  land  and  water 
(Figure  I).    Cotton  was  responsible  for  81  per  cent  of  this  acreage  shift; 
planted  acres  increased  over  100  per  cent  between  1950  and  1951.    There  also  were 
very  important  acreage  increases  for  rice  and  canning  tomatoes j  the  latter  almost 
doubled  between  the  two  years. 

A  combination  of  changes  in  relative  prices  and  other  factors  explains  the 
marked  1950  to  1951  shifts  in  acreage  for  the  crops  indicated  (Table  1).  Cotton, 
in  particular,  was  very  largely  affected  by  the  sharply  higher  level  of  prices 
received  for  the  1950  crop  as  compared  with  19U9  (Table  2).    Canning  tomato 
grovrers,  also,  were  stimulated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  higher  contract 
prices  offered  for  the  1951  crop.    Another  major  factor  for  cotton  and  rice  was 
the  removal  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration  acreage  limitations 
in  1951.    The  acreage  increase  for  tomatoes  again  resulted  partly  from  grower 
reaction  to  unfavorable  harvesting  conditions  for  sugar  beets  in  1950. 

Sufficiently  detailed  data  were  not  available  to  pin  point  the  exact  sources 
of  the  acreage  shifted  into  the  above-mentioned  crops  in  1951.    Some  indications 
can  be  had,  however,  by  noting  major  crops  showing  decreases.    The  cereal  group 

3/  The  projected  California  farm  prices  for  1952  were  based  on  projected 
United  States  farm  prices: 

(1)  The  percentage  change  of  1952  United  States  farm  prices  from  the  19U7- 
1950  average  was  determined  for  each  major  commodity. 

(2)  This  ratio  was  multiplied  times  California  19U7-1950  average  farm  prices. 

(3)  The  resulting  California  price  projection  is  listed  as  "average  1952 
price." 

These  prices  are  considered  "projected  prices"  rather  than  estimates  be- 
cause they  are  meaningful  only  in  teiros  of  the  over-all  national  price-affecting 
forces  assumed  for  1952. 
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declined  lp.8,000  acres;  sugar  beets  and  potatoes,  108,000  acres;  and  alfalfa, 
127,000  acres  (Table  1  and  Form  1).    These  three  groups  thus  were  responsible 
for  653>000  acres  reduction  from  the  1950  pattern  of  crops  for  the  state.  Not 
all  this  acreage  was  shifted  into  the  cash  crops  showing  marked  increases;  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  cereal  group,  particularly,  was  due  to  weather  con- 
ditions.   It  is  recognized,  nevertheless,  that  a  major  percentage  of  the  6^3*000 
acres  undoubtedly  was  shifted  to  one  or  another  of  the  cash  crops.    This  fact  is 
important  in  considering  probable  field  crop  acreages  in  1952.    Aside  from  dis- 
placing other  crops,  cotton  gained  acreage  at  the  expense  of  land  that  may  have 
been  fallowed,  idle,  or  pastured  during  the  19^0  season.    It  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable concern  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  area  during  1950  to  find  a  use  for 
the  land  that  the  acreage  limitation  program  required  to  be  removed  from  cotton 
production.    Not  all  of  this  land  was  put  into  major  crops.    Finally,  a  consider- 
able area  of  newly  developed  land  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  was  planted  in  cotton 
in  1951. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1952  approximately  151^,000  acres  of  land  probably 
vrill  be  taken  out  of  the  major  California  crops  that  showed  sharp  acreage  in- 
creases in  1951  (Table  1).    Cotton  will  absorb  most  of  this  reduction,  91,000 
acres,  with  approximately  equal  total  declines  of  about  20,000  acres  each  in 
rice,  canning  tomatoes,  and  beans.    The  percentage  reduction  for  canning  tomatoes 
will  be  considerably  greater  than  for  the  other  crops,  however,  because  of  its 
relatively  smaller  total  acreage.    It  is  further  estimated  that  the  cereal  group 
will  show  important  gains  in  1952  which  will  restore  some  of  the  acreage  lost  by 
this  group  in  195l«    Plantings  are  expected  to  increase  188,000  acres  or  sharply 
less  than  the  262,000  estimated  for  acres  harvested.    This  expectation  reflects 
the  relatively  heavy  abandonment  due  to  unfavorable  weather  in  the  spring  of  1951. 
Sugar  beets  are  expected  to  increase  16,000  acres,  or  about  11  per  cent,  and  al- 
falfa also  is  expected  to  regain  a  part  of  the  acreage  lost  the  preceding  year. 
Cotton  acreage  is  expected  to  decrease  in  1952  largely  as  an  adjustment  to  some 
degree  of  overexpansion  in  1951* 

The  absence  of  such  spectacular  price  rises  as  that  for  cotton  between  the 
I9U9  and  1950  harvest  seasons  is  considered  to  be  highly  important  in  regulating 
the  1952  level  of  acreage  for  the  cash  crops.    The  price  assumptions  used  indi- 
cate cotton  prices  of  1952  at  about  36  cents  a  pound  or  only  1  cent  above  1950 
(Table  2).U/    It  was  anticipated,  further,  that  little  upward  change  in  price  of 
canned  tomatoes,  rice,  beans,  or  flaxseed  could  be  expected.    The  cereal  crops 
and  alfalfa,  on  the  other  hand,  may  show  more  important  price  increases.  The 
subcommittee  also  assumed  in  preparing  these  estimates  that  no  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration  acreage  limitations  will  be  in  effect  during  1952 .f/ 
It  was  recognized  by  the  subcommittee,  on  the  other  hand,  that  subsidy  programs 
or  other  direct  stimuli  could  be  made  highly  effective  in  modifying  acreage  from 
the  indicated  1952  attainable  if  such  policies  are  established.    No  specific 


h/  Cotton  prices  rose  sharply  during  the  1951  harvest  season  largely  in  re- 
sponse to  progressive  reductions  in  the  total  production  estimates,  and  at  the 
end  of  1951  were  approximately  at  the  same  level  as  a  year  earlier^    Price  change, 
therefore,  is  not  a  factor  encouraging  reduced  California  cotton  acreage  in  1952. 

5/  No  marketing  quotas  or  acreage  limitations  are  in  effect  in  1952  for  major 
California  field  crops.    U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.    1952  Production  Goals. 
November, .1951 • 
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(Million) 


Figure  I— Field  crop  acreage  in  Californiaj 
19fo,  19Sl,  and  estimates  of  1952  attainable. 

(Source:    Table  1) 
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TABLE  1 


Estimated  Shifts  in  Land  Use  in  California  for  Major  Field  Crops 

1950  to  1951  and  1951  to  1952 


Acreage 

1  Acreage 

Percentage 

change , 

TOKO 

1        change , 

change. 

US6   01    IcUTa  XclXlu 

l^ul 

1  Q<=iO  ¥r\  ^  Qm 
lyou  oo  lyoi 

aTiT>aina  o  i  e 

[  lyoi  TiO  xyOiS 

lyoi  oo  xyo^ 

1,000 

acres 

per  cent 

Raw  Materials  and  Food  Crops 

Cotton,  all  upland^/ 

Planted 

586 

1, 341 

+755 

1,  250 

-  91 

-  7 

Rice 

Planted 

240 

319 

+  79 

300 

-  19 

-  6 

Tomatoes  (oaiuiing) 

76 

148 

+  72 

125 

-  23 

-16 

Beans,  dry  edible 

Planted 

319 

339 

+  20 

320 

-  19 

-  6 

Flaxseed 

Planted 

60 

62 

+  2 

60 

-  2 

-  3 

Total  crops  increasing. 

iyou-oi 

1 ,  <ioi 

-io4 

-  / 

Sugar  beets 

r^ian  uea 

-  by 

loo 

+  Id 

+  11 

Potatoes— »early 

Planted 

78 

49 

-  <jy 

AQ 

U 

r\ 
U 

r  o  T<a  uo  e  s -■ — 1  a  ue 

OO 

lU 

OO 

n 
U 

A 
U 

i.0i>ax  crops  uecreasmg. 

Oul 

coo 

—  IVJO 

+  1  fi 

4-  7 
+  ( 

Feed  Grains 

Wheat 

Planted 

1 10 

/  iU 

u 

•71  r\ 

f  iU 

r\ 
U 

A 
U 

Barley 

T^T          4-^  A 

2,  291 

2,0iD 

is,  i « b 

+xbU 

J-  Q 
+  O 

Barley  for  grain 

Harvested 

i,  oUU 

1     A  0/1 

i,4y4 

-oUb 

U.OA 

+lo 

Oats 

Planted 

602 

512 

-  90 

540 

+  28 

+  5 

wet  uo    XOi     gl  clXIl  . 

iTlClX  VCfO  u\7U 

175 

+  12 

+  8 

Grain,  cut  for  hayV^ 

Harvested 

733 

696 

-  37 

700 

+  4 

+  1 

Grain  sorghum 

Planted 

142 

106 

-  36 

106 

0 

0 

Sorghum  for  grain 

Harvested 

136 

101 

-  35 

101 

0 

0 

Com,  all 

Planted 

86 

69 

-  17 

69 

0 

0 

Corn  for  grain 

Harvested 

42 

32 

-  10 

32 

0 

0 

Total : 

Planted 

3,831 

3,413 

-418 

3,601 

+188 

+  6 

Harvested 

2,907 

2,486 

-421 

2,748 

+262 

+11 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Table  1  continued. 


use  oi  lana  iana 

1 

1  Q50 

J.  C  \J\J 

1951 

Acreage 
change 
1950  to  1951 

1952 
attainable 

Acreage 
change 
1951  to  1952 

Percentage 
change 
1951  to  1952 

1,000  acres 

per  cent 

Hay  and  Forage  Crops 
Alfalfa 

Other  tame  hayb/ 
Wild  hay 

All  ha;/  and  forage  crops 

Irrigated  pasture 

Planted 
Planted 
Planted 

1,058 
159 
177 

1,394 
682 

931 
159 
186 
1,276 
702 

-127 

0 

+  9 
-118 
+  20 

960 
159 
186 
1,305 
737 

+29 
0 
0 
+29 
+35 

+3 
0 
0 
+2 
+5 

Total 

2,076 

1,978 

-  98 

2,042 

+64 

+3 

a/  Includes  minute  acreage  of  American -Egj'-pti an. 


b/  "Other  tame  hay"  excludes  grains  cut  for  hay. 


Source:     Acreage  data  in  Fonn  1. 
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Use  of  California  Farm  Land;  Estimates  of  1952  Attainable,  with  Comparisonsa/ 


Use  of  farm  land 

Acreage 

Reported 
for  1950 

Reported  or 
estimated 
for  1951 
3' 

1952 
attainable 
4 

1 

2 

acres 

Com,  all 

Com  for  grain 

Com  for  silage 
Sorghums,  all  except  sirup 

All  sorghums  for  grain 

All  sorghums  for  silage 
Cotton,  all  upland 
Cotton,  American  Egyptian 
Saffloiver 
Castor  beans 
Hops 

Sugar  beets 
Irish  potatoes 

Late 

Early- 
Total 
Beans,  dry  edible 
Tomatoes  (canning) 
Other  truck  crops 
Other  intertilled  crops,  total 

Af3-iii«?tmf>nt  for  multiple  useb/ 

Total  f»roDland  used  for  intertilled  crops2/ 
Oats 
Barley 

IlTinter  v^heat 
Spring  wheat 

Oats  for  grain 

Barley  for  grain 

Grains  cut  green  for  hay 

Planted 

Planted 

Hai-vested 

Planted 

Hairvested 

Harvested 

Planted 

Planted 

Harvested 

Harvested 

Harvested 

Planted 

Planted 
Planted 
Planted 
Planted 

Planted 

Planted 

Planted 

Planted 

Harvested 

Harvested 

Harvested 

86,000 
(42,000) 
(32,000) 
142,000 
136,000 

586,000 
500 
27,000 
2,400 
9,400 
218,000 

(45,000) 
(78,000) 
123,000 
319,000 
75,500 
537,700 
137,800 
383,300 

1,875,000 
602,000 

2,291,000 
710,000 

(196,000) 
(1,800,000) 
(733,000) 

69,000 
(32,000) 
(27,000) 
106,000 
101,000 

1,340,700 
300 
16,000 
20,000 
9,400 
149,000 

(35,000) 
(49,000) 
84,000 
339,000 
148,000 
519,700 
105,000 
444,100 

2,457,000 
512,000 

2,016,000 
710,000 

(163,000) 
(1,494,000) 
(696,000) 

69,000 
(32,000) 
(27,000) 
106,000 
101,000 

1,250,000 
300 
16,000 
20,000 
9,400 
165,000 

(35,000) 
(49,000) 
84,000 
320,000 
125,000 
525,000 
110,000 

420,000 

o  in  A  nc\f\ 
ZfOI'i,  (O'J 

540,000 
2,176,000 
710,000 

(175,000) 
(1,740,000) 
(700,000) 

(Continued 

on  next  page.) 
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Form  1  continued. 


Use  of  farm  land 


Rye  for  grain 

Flaxseed 

Rice 

Other  close-growing  crops 

Adjustment  for  mviltiple  use^/ 

Total  cropland  used  for  close-growing  crops 

Hay,  all  tame 

Alfalfa  hay 

Other  tame  hay 

Grain  hay 

Grass  silage 
Seeds,  hay  and  cover  crop,  all 

Alfalfa 

Ladino 

Other 

Rotation  (cropland)  past\ire 
All  irrigated  pasture 
Sudan  and  temporary 
Total  cropland  usod  for  sod  cropsS/ 
Fruit  and  nuts 
Fruit  and  nuts 

Total  cropland  used  for  cropsS/ 
Summer  fallow  and  idle  cropland 

Total  croplandc/ 
Wild  hay 

Open  permanent  pasture 
Woods  pastured 
Woods  not  pastured 


Acreage 

Harvested 

Planted 

Planted 


Harvested 
Hcorvested 
Harvested 
Harvested 
Harvested 
Harvested 
Harvested 
Harvested 
Harvested 
Harvested 


Bearing 
Nonbearing 


Harvested 


Reported 
for  1950 
2 


60,000 
240,0-00 


3,903,000 
1,217,000 
(1,058,000) 
(159,000 
(735,000) 

(217,000) 
(115,000) 
(35,000) 
(67,000) 
807,000 
(682,000) 
(125,000) 
2,024,000 
1,367,600 
127,800 
9,297,000 
1,227,000 
10,524,000 
177,000 
18,500,000 
3,300,000 
700,000 


Reported  or 
estiraated 
for  1951  _ 

 acres  

62,000 
319,000 


3,619,000 
1,090,000 
(931,000) 
a59,000) 
(696,000) 

^220,000) 
(115,000) 
(45,000) 
(60,000) 
827,000 
(702,000) 
(125,000) 
1,917,000 
1,379,570 
128,000 
9,495,570 
1,063,430 
10,559,000 
186,000 
18,500,000 
3,300,000 
700,000 


195E 
attainable 


60,000 
306,000 


3,792,000 
1,119,000 
(950,000) 
(159,000) 
(700,000) 

(190,000) 
(85,000) 
(45,000) 
(60,000) 
865,000 
(740,000) 
(125,000) 
1,984,000 
1,375,000 
128,000 
9,653,700 
1,000,000 
10,653,700 
186,000 
18,500,000 
3,300,000 
700,000 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 


Form  1  continued. 


Use  of  fana  land  

 1 

Acreage 

Reported 
for  1950 

Reported  or 
estimated 
for  1951 

1952 
attainable 

Other  land  in  farms 

Total  land  in  farms 
Grazing  land  not  in  farms 
Other  land  not  in  farms 

j     Total  land  area 

t 

Z~' 

L  3  

 4  

acres 

2,299,000 
35,500,000 
22,038,950 
42,814,970 
100,353,920 

2,255,000 
35,500,000 
22,038,950 
42,814,970 
100,353,920 

2,160,300 
35,500,000 
22,038,950 
42,814,970 
100,353,920 

a/  Prepared  August  30,  1951,  by  Special  Subcommittee  of  California  State  Committee  on  Agricultural  Productive 
Capacity. 

b/  In  making  the  adjustment  for  multiple  use  of  land  by  crops  in  the  same  group  or  in  two  or  more  groups,  the 
first  use  in  the  crop  year  is  considered  to  be  the  primary  use. 

c/  Total  acres  used  for  crops  is  less  than  the  sum  of  the  acreages  of  individual  _ crops  to  the  extent  that  two  or 
more  crops  were,  or  will  be,  planted  on,  or  harvested  from,  the  same  land  during  the  year. 

Source:    Reported  data  are  official  estimates  of  the  California  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service;  other  data 
are  estimates  of  the  subcommittee. 
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TABLE  2 


Prices  Received  by  California  Farmers;  Specified  Agricultural  Commodities 
During  Specified  Periods  and  Assumptions  Projected  for  1952 


Corn  (all) 
Sorghum 

Cotton  (all  upland) 
Sugar  beets 
Potatoes ; 

Early 

Late 

Beans  (diy  edible) 
Hops 

Oats  (all) 
Barley  (all) 
Tfheat 
Flaxseed 
Rice 

Hay  (all): 
Baled 
mid 

Alfalfa  hay  (baled) 
Seeds : 

Alfalfa 

Ladino 
Asparagus 
Cantaloupes : 

Spring 

Sxamer 


Units 


State 
average 
1947 


Hundred-.vei  ght 
Hundredwei  ght 
Pound 
Ton 

Hundredweight 
Hundredwei  glit 
Hianur  edwei  ght 
Hundredweight 
HundredvTeight 
Hundredweight 
Hundre  dwei  ght 
Bushel 

Hundredweight 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

Bushel 

Hundredwei  ght 
Ton 

Carton  (70  poxmds) 
Carton  (70  pounds) 


4.98 
4.68 
.33 
12.30 

2.65 
3.08 
14.80 
63.00 
3.59 
3.22 
3.98 
7.00 
6.13 

24.40 
20.70 
24.60 

13.50 
150.00 


4.20 
3.50 


State 
average 
1948 


3.10 
2.98 
.31 
11.00 

2.65 
2.75 
9,70 
59.00 
3.15 
2.70 
3.60 
6.18 
4.40 

27.20 
20.90 
27.80 

17.60 
160,00 
186,33 

4.55 
2.80 


State 
average 
1949 


2.75 
2.86 
.28 

11.00 

2.24 
2.67 
8,70 
58.00 
2,78 
2,33 
3,30 
3.94 
3.42 

22.10 
18.60 
22.40 

16,70 
130.00 
199,70 

3,20 
3.20 


State 
average 
1950 


3,30 
2.86 
.44 
10.90 

1.74 
2.21 
10.80 
63.00 
2.81 
2.29 
3.40 
3.86 
4.40 

19.50 
17.50 
19.70 

16.40 
120.00 
221.59 

4.10 
3.00 


State 
average 
1947-1950 


3.53 
3.34 
.34 
11.30 

2.32 
2.69 
10.80 
60.70 
3.04 
2,63 
3,56 
5,24 
4,58 

23.30 
19.42 
23.62 

16,05 

140,00 
202,57 

4,01 
3,12 


State 
price 
195ia/ 


3.66 
3,20 
.44 
11.40 

2.45 
3.00 
9,15 

3,35 
3,00 
3.60 
4,30 
4,60 

27,15 

27.70 

15.00 

255.56 

4.60 
3,20 


Index 
1952 


Average 
price 
1952 


108.66 

95.59 
107.57 

90.78 

85.27 
93.23V 
93,06 

111,34 
107,14 
103,90 
71,39 
108,91 

102,25 
102.25 
102.25 


3,83 
3.19 
,36 
10.25 

1.98 
2.69b/ 

10.05 

3,30 
2.82 
3,69 
3,74 

4,98 

23.82 
19.85 
24.15 


(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Table  2  continued. 


— — — — ■ — 

1 

State  1 

State 

State 

State  1 

State  j 

State 

Average 

i 

1 

average 

average 

average 

average 

average 

price 

Index 

price 

Tln-i  -!-<:!  ! 

1947  ' 

1948 

1949 

1950 

1947-1950 

19512/ 

1952 

1952 

 . — ■  

Carrots : 



( 
1 

2.85 

Grate 

(75  Dounds)  1 

2.40 

5,40 

2.70 

2.40 

3.22 

Spring 

Crate 

\  1  O    pOUIlUO  ) 

?  70 

3.15 

2.55 

2.40 

2.70 

3.75 

Fall 

Crato 

V  /  o  pounds )  \ 

ft,  yo 

Cm  OD 

O  .  <J\J 

?.85 

3.41 

4.35 

Celery: 

2.98 

2.75 

Winter 

Crate 

(65  pounds)  | 

O.  O  1 

C.m 

Spring 

4  80 

?.00 

2,25 

2.38 

2.85 

1.88 

Fall 

Crate 

(65  pounds) 

2,  2b 

id,  O  / 

X  •  (  0 

Cm  1  O 

?  ?7 

CmC  1 

09^*-' 

Surnmer 

Crate 

(65  pounds) 

O  CO 

x.yu 

Cm  CO 

^  .  C\J 

Lettuce : 

3-58 

2.50 

Winter 

Crate 

(70  pounds) 

An 

0  .  'iU 

O,  cU 

O  .  X  w 

oprmg 

Crate 

(70  pounds) 

4,00 

4,30 

2.45 

3,00 

3.43 

3.55 

SuMiiier 

Crate 

(70  pounds) 

3.50 

3,00 

3,15 

2.15 

2.95 

3.30 

Crate 

(70  pounds) 

%  on 

?,60 

4.70 

2,40 

3.18 

3.45 

Tomatoes : 

107,27 

27.08 

Processing 

Lug  (32  pounds) 

<sy  »uu 

(SO,  oU 

o"?  on 
to.  cu 

Rn 

COm  OU 

?S  37 

30.20 

Early  spring 

Lug  (32  pounds) 

o, 

2.45 

2.90 

2.90 

102.66 

2.97 

Early  suEimer 

Lug  (32  pounds) 

1  on 

1»60 

2.55 

1.95 

2.05 

102.66 

2.00 

Early  fall 

Lug  (32  pounds) 

0  77 
Cm  1  O 

X  .  o 

9  OO 

2.15 

2.20 

2.35 

102.66 

2.26 

Honeydews ; 

2.22 

2.40 

Spring 

Crate  (35  pounds) 

2.30 

2.15 

Slammer 

Crate 

(35  pounds) 

X  ,  1  u 

X  •  f  o 

1-80 

1.84 

1.95 

Almonds 

Ton 

558.00 

422.00 

330.00 

546.00 

464.00 

410.00 

.96 

Bushel 

.70 

1.00 

,62 

1.15 

.87 

1.05 

110.06 

Apricots 

Ton 

82.70 

65,00 

72.70 

91.20 

77.90 

116,00 

Avocados 

Ton 

388.00 

400.00 

400,00 

446.00 

408,50 

340.00 

Cherries 

Ton 

251.00 

326.00 

182.00 

272,00 

257.75 

356.00 

figs: 
Fresh 

Ton 

116.00 

98.10 

102.00 

133,00 

112.28 

162.00 

Dried 

Ton 

123,00 

139,00 

1 170,00 

283.00 

178.75 

195.00 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Table  2  continued. 


State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

State 

Average 

Units 

average 
1947 

average 
1948 

average 
1949 

average 
1950 

average 
1947-1950 

price 
195ia/ 

Index 
1952 

price 
1952 

Grapes ; 
Wine 
Table 

Toax 
9m 

33.40 
45.60 

35,70 
35,50 

29,80 
31,30 

73.60 
58.00 

43.12 
42.60 

40.40 
31,40 

Raisins; 
Fresh 
Dried 

Tan 
Ton 

34.00 
132,00 

38,20 
134.00 

34,40 
134.00 

64.60 
262.00 

42.80 
165.50 

36,80 
162,00 

Grapefruit: 

Desert 

Others 
Lemons 

Box  (65  pounds) 
Box  (68  pounds) 
Box  (77  pounds) 

,92 
1.47 
2,67 

1,17 
1.09 
2.57 

1.09 
1.78 
4.21 

1.67 
1.41 
3.59 

1.20 
1.44 
3.26 

1.11 
1.16 
2,83 

102.27 
102,27 
73.30 

1.22 
1.47 
2.39 

Oranges : 
Valencia 
Others 

Glitres 

Box  (77  pounds) 
Box  (77  pounds) 
Ton 

1.47 
2.30 
150.00 

1,87 
1,70 
145.00 

1.71 
2.44 
190.00 

1.89 
2.25 
231.00 

1.74 
2.17 

179.00 

1.78 
2,58 
149,00 

104.72 
104.72 

1.81 
2.26 

Peaches ; 
Cling 
Free 

Ton 
Tan 

49.90 
46.10 

63.30 
58.90 

40.00 
46.90 

60,10 
76.90 

53.32 
57.20 

77.30 
68,50 

118.63 
118.63 

63.45 
68,07 

Pears : 
Bartlett 
Others 

Plums 

Prunes 

Walnuts 

Ton 
Ton 
Ton 

Ton 
Tbn 

74,90 
65,70 
l<d4,00 
148.00 
388.00 

118.20 

90.10 

lie;  An 

152.00 
442.00 

32.50 
23.90 

(Cm  i"J 

164,00 
363.00 

75.70 
67.60 

1 A7  no 

245.00 
392.00 

75.32 
61.82 

114.5? 
177.25 
396.25 

98.90 
75.10 
110.00 
166.00 
434.00 

114.19 
114.19 

85.86 
70.47 

Strawberries : 
Early  spring 
Mid-spring 

36  pounds 
24  quarts 

10,80 
9.50 

9,40 
8,60 

7.20 
8.30 

9.13 
8,80 

i 

(Continued  on  next  page.) 
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Table  2  continued. 


Kogs 

Cattle  (beef) 

Sheep 

Lambs 

Calves 

Wool 

I'irhole  ndlk,  wholesale 

Butterfat 

Chickens 

Turkeys 

Eggs 


Units 


Hundredwei  ght 
Hundredwei  ght 
Hxmdred^vei  ght 
Hundredweight 
Hundredwei  ght 
pound 

Hundredweight 

Pound 

Pound 

Pound 

Dozen 


State 
1947 

State 
average 
1948 

State 
average 
1949 

State 
average 
1950 

State 
average 
1947-1950 

State 
price 
1951^/ 

Index 
1952 

25.00 

20.50 

20,40 

22.92 

22.30 

96.9 

18.50 

22.60 

19.10 

22.60 

20.70 

28.60 

127.6 

7.20 

8,00 

9.20 

9.60 

8.50 

15.40 

153.8 

20.40 

22.80 

23.60 

25.30 

23,02 

31.99 

132.7 

20.00 

25.30 

23.10 

27.20 

23.90 

34.50 

129,2 

.43 

,48 

.50 

,56 

.492 

,90 

203.0 

4.44 

4.87 

4,30 

3,96 

4.39 

4.60 

114.4 

.75 

,84 

,66 

,64 

,722 

.76 

107.7 

,324 

.344 

.292 

.271 

.308 

.30 

105,6 

.342 

.467 

.333 

.285 

.357 

,35 

95,5 

.535 

.548 

.514 

.415 

,503 

.54 

108.3 

Average 
price 
1952 


22,21 
26,41 
13.07 
30.55 
30.88 
1.00 
5.02 
.78 
.32 
.341 
.545 


a/  Preliminary. 

b/  Average  of  intermediate  and  late. 

Source:    Prepared  in  Division  of  Agricultural  Economics,  Davis,  August  31,  1951,  on  basis  of  "Income,  Price,  and 
Cost  Assumptions  ...  1955,"  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  June  30,  1951  (working  draft  only).  See 
footnote  3,  page  3,  for  explanation  of  1952  projected  prices. 
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evaluation  was  made  of  the  amounts  of  any  such  subsidy  in  relationship  to  given 
changes  in  acreage  for  a  specific  crop.    Such  analysis  was  not  considered  within 
the  province  of  this  study. 

The  enthusiasm  for  cotton,  growing  out  of  its  highly  favorable  price  rela- 
tive to  alternative  crops  during  the  1950  marketing  season,  brought  into  use 
both  certain  land  that  is  not  best  adapted  to  cotton  and  a  not  inconsiderable 
number  of  operators  lacking  either  experience  or  adequate  finance.    Both  these 
factors,  instrumental  in  increasing  the  1951  acreage,  are  expected  to  be  cor- 
rected in  1952.    It  also  is  quite  probable  that  there  is  inadequate  water  to 
maintain  the  1951  cotton  acreage  on  a  permanent  soil  management  basis.    The  level 
of  production  costs  is  such  that,  except  where  water  and  other  resources  are 
available  to  produce  maximum  yields,  it  may  prove  unprofitable  to  grow  cotton. 
Again,  in  instances  where  cotton  acreage  has  increased  at  the  expense  of  grains 
or  other  crops  interrelated  in  a  definite  cropping  system,  it  may  be  anticipated 
that  some  readjustaient  to  a  more  normal  grain  acreage  will  occur  in  1952. 

Heavy  increases  in  canning  tomato  acreage  were  affected  to  a  considerable 
degree  by  producer  reaction  to  their  difficulty  in  harvesting  the  1950  sugar 
beet  crop.    Unusually  wet  weather  during  the  winter  of  1950-51  delayed  the  har- 
vesting of  sugar  beets  seriously,  and  in  many  cases  gross  and  net  returns  were 
reduced  and  farming  operations  for  1951  were  handicapped.    It  also  seems  likely 
that  canning  tomato  acreage  itself  is  expanded  to  the  point  that  critical  labor 
shortages  may  handicap  harvest  and  thus  lower  gross  and  net  returns,  whereas, 
sugar  beet  acreage  is  reduced  below  optimum  levels  during  the  1951  season.  It 
would  seem  logical  for  1952  to  see  a  correction  by  shifting  some  tomato  acreage 
into  sugar  beets  or  other  crops. 

Weather  conditions,  also,  were  a  major  factor  in  detemining  the  acreage 
pattern  for  field  crops  in  1951.    The  season  was  unusually  wet  in  the  Sacramento 
Valley  until  late  in  the  winter.    It  proved  impossible,  as  a  result,  to  seed 
wheat  and  barley  according  to  fairaers*  earlier  intentions.    Unusually  dry  weather 
later  in  the  spring  also  was  responsible  for  further  reduction  in  acreage  har- 
vested.   If  weather  conditions  are  normal  for  the  1952  crop,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  both  planted  and  harvested  acreage  of  these  crops  to  increase. 

The  delayed  wet  spring  made  it  difficult  to  seed  other  grain  and  caused 
1951  rice  acreage  to  increase  in  the  Sacramento  Valley.    Rice  acreage,  therefore, 
is  expected  to  be  reduced  in  1952  as  a  reaction  to  the  abnormal  increase  in  1951 
and  because  the  acreage  is  somewhat  overexpanded  in  terms  of  established  soil 
management  practices.    The  acreage  in  dry  edible  beans  also  was  expanded  to  some 
degree  during  1951  because  the  weather  interfered  with  farmers'  earlier  cropping 
intentions.    A  small  reduction  for  beans  in  1952  is  expected  to  correct  this 
situation. 

Some  increase  in  alfalfa  acreage  is  expected  in  view  of  its  rather  sharp 
reduction  between  1950  and  1951.    A  strong  factor  favoring  increasing  alfalfa 
acreage  is  the  price  situation.    Alfalfa  prices  in  California  are  relatively 
independent  of  those  in  the  rest  of  the  country  and,  as  projected  for  1952,  do 
favor  some  increase  in  acreage .6/    It  also  is  anticipated  that  the  acreage  of 


6/  Actual  prices  at  the  end  of  1951  were  well  above  the  1952  project  prices 
for  alfalfa. 
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irrigated  pasture  will  increase  again  in  19^2  by  approximately  the  same  5  per 
cent  rate  at  which  it  has  continued  to  increase  during  recent  years.    It  is 
economical  for  daiiy  producers  to  make  maximum  use  of  irrigated  pasture  and, 
thereby,  to  feed  less  hay  while,  increasingly,  meat  producers  also  graze  their 
feeder  cattle  and  lambs  on  irrigated  pastures. 

No  important  changes  in  truck  crop  acreage  are  estimated  for  1952  other  than 
those  already  indicated  for  canning  tomatoes.    At  the  levels  of  acreage  prevail- 
ing in  recent  years  a  considerable  increase  in  truck  crop  production  and  in  volume 
of  produce  harvested  could  be  accomplished  under  favorable  price  relationships. 
This  means  simply  that  a  considerable  volume  of  these  crops  ordinarily  is  left 
in  the  field  rather  than  being  placed  on  the  market  because  the  price  situation 
is  not  attractive.    Another  important  fact  is  that  much  of  the  land  used  for 
truck  CTOVS  is  double  cropped  either  in  ancttier  truck  crop  or,  as  m  the  Iniperial 
Valley,  in  cotton  or  some  longer  season  cash  crop.    The  over-all  pattern  of  truck 
crop  production  in  California  is  fairly  well  defined  in  relationship  to  current 
prices  and  market  demands.    It  would  be  possible,  of  course,  if  prices  and  mar- 
ket demand  should  increase,  to  expand  considerably  both  acreage  and  amounts  har- 
vested from  a  given  acreage.    It  is  not  contemplated  that  the  price  relationships 
projected  for  19^2  would  accomplish  such  changes  (Table  2). 

The  situation  regarding  tree  fruits,  nuts,  and  vines  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  for  truck  crops;  no  important  acreage  changes  are  anticipated.  Cali- 
fornia has  about  1-1/3  million  acres  in  bearing  acreage  of  fruits,  vine  crops, 
and  nuts.    There,  also,  is  an  important  area  of  nonbearing  acreage  but  not  enough 
to  make  important  changes  percentagewise  in  total  bearing  acreage  m  any  given 
season.    On  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  total  bearing  acreage  reaches  the  un- 
economic stage  and  is  pulled  each  year.    Here  again,  there  is  room  in  many  in- 
stances to  make  some  increases  in  total  volume  marketed  in  response  to  more 
attractive  market  demand  and  prices.    The  projected  price  relationships  1952, 
however,  are  not  expected  to  induce  any  major  changes  in  this  direction  (Table 
It  will  be  remembered  that  under  the  conditions  of  World  War  II  a  sharp  shift 
was  accomplished  in  use  of  grapes  from  fresh  or  vintage  purposes  to  raism  pro- 
duction.   There  is  room  in  the  fruit  and  nut  group  for  considerable  redirection 
or  modification  of  production  and  marketing  practices  in  response  to  definite 
programs  changing  the  relative  returns  from  alternative  use. 

Crop  Yields 

The  work  of  the  subcommittee  in  preparing  1952  crop  yield  estimates  would 
have  been  facilitated  had  the  detailed  analysis  of  1955  attainable  productive 
capacity  been  available.    As  matters  developed,  estimates  for  1952  were  prepared 
without  benefit  of  this  information  (Form  2).    A  comment  by  one  member  of  the 
committee  is  highly  relevant  in  this  connection,  however:    "Base  period  yields 
are  of  very  limited  importance  in  preparing  estimates  for  a  given  year  m  Cali- 
fornia due  to  the  fact  that  the  technology  of  production  continues  at  such  a 
rapid  rate."    This  fact  was  recognized  and  carefully  considered  by  the  special 
subcommittee  as  the  1952  estimates  were  prepared. 

The  estimated  yield  for  cotton  in  1952  is  700  pounds  of  lint  per  acre  or 
100  pounds  above  the  base  period  average.    This  relationship,  rather  typical  ol 
the  yields  projected  for  1952,  reflects  the  broad  gains  accompanying  general 
adoption  of  improved  production  techniques.    The  1952  estimated  cotton  yield  is 
lower,  however,  than  the  803  pounds  for  1950.    It  is  recognized  that  the  rapid 
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FORM  2 


Crop  and  Pasture  Yields  Per  Acre  in  California: 
Estimates  of  1952  Attainable  with  Comparisons a/ 


Crop 


Acreage 


Yield  per  bearing  acre 


Unit 


Base 
period 


Average 

for 

base 
period 


1950 


1952  at-  , 
tainablaE/ 

 5 


T 


Corn,  all 

All  sorghums  for  grain 
All  upland  cotton 
Sugar  beets 
Irish  potatoes: 
Late 
Early- 
Beans,  dry  edible 
Beans,  standard  Lima 
Beans,  baby  Lima 
Beans,  other 
Hops 

Oats  for  grain 
Barley  for  grain 
Winter  wheat 
Spring  wheat 
Flaxseed 
Rice 

Hay,  vfild 
Hay,  alfalfa 
Hay,  grain 


Planted 
Harvested 
Planted 
Planted 

Planted 

Planted 

Planted 

Planted 

planted 

planted 

Planted 

Harvested 

Harvested 

Planted 

Planted 

Planted 

planted 

Harvested 

Harvested 

Harvested 


Bushels 
Bushels 
Pounds 
Tons 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Pounds 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 


19UO-19U9 
19iiO-19U9 
19U0-19U9 
19i;0-19U9 

19U5-19U9 
19U5-19U9 
19UO-19U9 
19UO-19U9 
19l;0-19U9 
19UO-19U9 
19U0-19U9 
19UO-19U9 
19iiO-19U9 
19UO-19U9 

19UO-19U9 
19UO-19U9 
19UO-19U9 
19UO-19U9 
19UO-19U9 


32. U 
36.8 

56U 
15.2 

3U0.0 
Uoo.o 

1,29U 

1,355 

1,502 

1,213 

l,i;90 
29. U 
28. U 
15.8 


18 
2,927 


1.26 
U.U2 
1.56 


3U.0 
39.0 
803 
17.9 

375.0 
UOO.O 

1,U21 
1,875 
1,708 

1,173 

1,715 
32.0 
32.0 
19.3 

23.6 
3,2^0 
1.25 
ii.60 
1.50 


33.5 
38.0 
700 
19.0 

375.0 

i;30.0 
1,U00 
1,800 

1,650 

1,200 

1,600 
31.0 
31.0 
18.0 

28.0 
3,300 
1.25 
i;.60 

1.50 


a/  Prepared  August  30,  1951,  by  Special  Subcommittee  of  California  State  Committee 
~   on  Agricultural  Productive  Capacity. 

b/  Assuming  1952  cropping  pattern  (Fom  1,  column  level  of  practices  attainable 
~    by  1952,  and  normal  weather. 

sources:    Reported  data  are  official  estimates  of  the  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting 
Service;  other  data  are  estimates  of  the  Subcommittee. 
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lfl;%  tL  in  1950,  though  .est  chang^^^  ^Zu^lTre'l^^^^^^^^^ 
j=:r^eSr^S?fr  a^nrr  ^/^^r^  were  not  ^ade^ec^se 

in  the  Judgment  of  the  subcomittee  it  did  not  ^--^J-^^^J^.^^rllhai  whe^e' 
eral  basis  for  making  the  adjustments.    It  may  be  noted,  ^^^^^^r, 
cereal  crops  are  estimated  at  somewhat  smaller  yxelds  in  1952  than       ly^u,  it. 
Is  in  reSgniSon  that  weather  conditions  during  the  growing  season-xn  the 
s^i!lg  of  !950-may  have  been  somewhat  more  favorable  than  normal. 

Livestock  Numbers  and  Production 

rattle  and  Calves. --Total  California  meat  supply  comes  from  four  main 
Cattle  ana  oaxves.         ^  ^      ,  .  inqhiments  of  live  animals  for  immedi- 
sourcesl    (a)  inshipments  of  meat,  {b)  insnipmenT.5  ox  further  growth 

on  farms  and  ranges  »ithin  the  state.    Other  .tates  are  3/  ^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
this  total.    Both  s^'^l^'^^^^^^-ll^^^:^^^^^ 

upon  production  in  other  states.  J'=^^,*°,2^alifornla  production  is  affected 
from  changes  in  items    b)    (c)    and  (d  ,  andj|lifgnia  pro  .^^ 

r^TL^Ll^%^^iS!?;alfecLVLtS'!?^r>cetings,  seasonality  of 
inshipments,  and  other  causes. 

Cattle  and  calves  are  increasing  in  California  ^^^f^^  "^^,^^^'0^^^',;^ 
head  on  fams,  January  1,  1951,  represented  a  gam  of  1^^'°°°  f  ^^J^^J^iJ^^f 
was  the  largest  inventory  since  January  19U7  (Form  3).    lumbers  had  declined 
lach  year^rom  19U7  to  1950.    Gains  during  1950,  as  compared  mth  l9U9,  accompa- 
nied a  dec'rase  in  marketings  from  1,76U,000  to  1,582  000  -d  an  increase  in  m- 
shLpnents  of  from  617,000  to  9^3,000  stockers  and  feeders.    Almo  ^^^J^^/.f 
inventory  increase  was  in  beef  aniraals~52,000  m  cattle  on  leea,  j  , 
cows,  and  66,000  in  other  beef  cattle. 

.he  suhcommi^t.  SLra^^^^f  1a8:oSrorVpT 

St';vfr'l95r™^^^^^^  of  ^^l>O0O  f^n,J^^^^^^^ 

mate  regarding  1951  assumes  (a)  that       h^P'"^"^^.  J^f^Si  fiaughLrof 

approximate  985,000  head  or  I8  per  cent  over  1950,  (b)  that  1951  ^^^f  ^^J^/^^^q 
California  cattle  and  calves  will  approximate  1,U5 0,000  or  3  Per  cent  ^^^er  iyi,u, 

and  (c)  that  the  percentage  of  calf  crop,  ^^^^h  ^^^^^'J/J^^ff  half  of  ^951 
shipments  will  be  proportionate  to  last  year.  Data  for  first  half  oi  19b 1 
support  these  assumptions.    Declines  amounted  to       P^^.'^^f  I  III 

in  for  iBMBdiate  slaughter,  6  per  cent  for  California  stock  killed    and  8  pe^ 
cent  for  total  inspected  slaughter.    Stockers  and  feeders  shipped  m,  on  the 
other  hand,  increased  I6  per  cent. 

The  big  movement  in  inshipments  is  yet  to  come  during  the  l^st  half  of  the 
year.    The  early  movement  probably  was  augmented  by  ^^ock  from  drouth  areas  of 
?exas  and  New  Mexico  which  will  not  be  available  for  the  fall  movement.  The 
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FiEure  II-Livestock  numbers  and  poultiy  Production  in  California; 
jjigure  IX    ^^^^^  ^^^^  estimates  of  1952  attainable. 

(Source:    Form  3)  ^^^^^^ 
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FORM  3 

Numbers  of  California  Livestock  and  Production  of  Livestock _ 
and  Livestock  Products;  Estimates  of  19^2  Attainable,  wxth  Gomparisonsa/ 


Item  of  livestock  and 
livestock  products 

Unit 

Reported 
for 
1950 

Reported  or 
estimated 
for  1951 
3 

1952 
attainable 

U 

1 

2 

000  units 

On  farms,  January  1: 

Horses,  mules,  and  colts 
Cattle  and  calves,  all 

Cows  kept  for  milk,  2  years 

Other  cows,  2  years 
Sheep  and  lambs,  all 

Ewes,  1  year 
Hens  and  pullets 

Nmber 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 
Number 

116 
2,709 
903 
559 
1,819 
l,3U0 
21,3lli 

nil 
2,872 
885 
597 
1,867 
1,367 

21,Ul4U 

112 
3,100 
885 
620 
1,900 
1,U00 
22,500 

During  year: 

Sows  farrowed,  spring 
Sows  farrowed,  fall 
Chickens  raised  (excluding 

commercial  broilers) 
Commercial  broiler  production 
Turkeys  raised 
Cattle  and  calves  put  on 
feedb/ 

Sheep  and  lambs  put  on  f eedb/ 
Milk  cows,  average  during  year 

Number 
Number 

Number 
Number 
Number 

Number 
Number 
Number 

81 

OO 

28,170 
23,U8U 
7,035 

650 
180 
813 

85 

68 

32,U56 
27,000 
8,020 

900 
215 
813 

81 
66 

32,U56 
30,000 

8,500 

900 
220 
813 

Milk  produced 
Eggs  produced 
Wool  produced 

Pound 
Dozen 
Pound 

6,O2U,O0O 
269, U17 
15,5U7 

6,025,000 
270,000 
16,02U 

6,030,000 
270,000 
16,300 

a/  Prepared  August  30,  1951,  by  Special  Subcommittee  of  California  State  Committee 
~    on  Agricultural  Productive  Capacity. 

b/  Twelve-month  period  beginning  October  1  of  preceding  year. 

Sources:    Reported  data  are  official  estimates  of  the  California  Crop  and  Livestock 
Reporting  Service;  other  data  are  estimates  of  the  Subcommittee. 
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low. 2' 

"Cattle  put  on  reed"  is  not  a  ^ell-defined  =f  egcry  in  ^^""-^J^^f  "J^:-- 

and  ranges  (Table  3)« 

production  of  cattle  and  calves  includes  ^^e  aggregate  of  marke^^^^ 
slaughter,  and  change  in  Marketings,  xn  turn    are  .ade^up^of  slaugh 

ro^^s^raSirirr-^^^^^  ^-^-^     ^ir  fii- 

^^age  of  751,000,  or  h2  per  cent,  was  first  shipped  into  the  state 
af  s;oct:rra^rfefders  whil^  the  regaining  1  019,000  -PJ]-"^;^^^^^^^ 
California's  basic  beef  and  dairy  herds,  ^^-^l^^^^^,^^^^^^^^ 

1  <R9  000  head  were  marketed.    Inshipments  number  953,000—50  per  eenL    ana  wie 
I'l^Z  1^,Z  ::A  fro-  basic  heSs.    Basic  herd  inventories  were  increased, 
u  v,-,r  ik-i  nnn  hoaH      Thi<5  total  production  was  divided  as  l-,l9J,uuu  oeei 

TtT    ln?«?        d2^"came  (TaSe'^5).    Net  production  (excluding  inshxpnents) 
2ouilerto"?5?So  S-3^;000  fro.  bief  and  U69,000  fro.  daixy  antaals. 

A  more  detailed,  though  tentative,  estimated  breakdom.  of  inventories  and 
.ar^etirgrt^'lLf  aA^als'and  dairy  antaals  aM^^^ 

CfaMfi  ^)      These  estimates  suggest  that  of  the  i,boy,uuu  cax-txe  anu. 
Il5:rnl;  fSS  sraughtered  dfring  1950  approximately 
beef  breeding  and  5lU,000  were  of  dairy  breeding.    Calf  slaughter  was  about 
equally  divided  between  dairy  (vealers)  and  beef. 

Sheep  and  Lambs.-Sheep  numbers  during  1950  reversed  the  downward  tr^nd 

which  began  in  19U2,  and  on  January  1,  1951,  ^^^^^.^^^^ J^^^i^^f  3Sirrel^! 
on  farms--up  U8,000  from  a  year  earlier  (Figure  II).    The  number  is  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 
tivelv  low--70ii  000  below  the  19UO-19l49  average  and  1,257,000  below  tne  -L^^u  xy;si/ 
Ivlrage  of  3,12MOO.    There  are  indications  that  range  sheep  numbers  are  con- 
SnSng  to  d^crelse  while  farm  flocks  are  increasing.  .  J^f  ^,f,!"^%^nyprcally 
observed  in  the  annual  inviHtSries  -l^ewhere  in _ the  United  States  th^ 
range  states  have  reduced  sheep  numbers  and  typically  "domestic    states  have 

7/  The  California  Crop  and  Livestock  Reporting  Service  estimates  January  1, 
1955,  number  of  cattle  and  calves  at  3,l60,000. 
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TABLE  3 

Estimated  Balance  Sheet  of  Cattle  and  Calves, 
California,  IP^Qa/ 


January  1, 
1950 


Calves 
raised 


Inship 


Death 
loss 


Marketings 
OutshipTsiaughterb/ 


Farm 
slaughter 


January  1, 
1951 


thousands  of  head 


Roof*  animal  R 

Cattle 
Calves 

Total 

1,03U 
200 

1,23U£/ 

U19 
U19 

pxo 
371 

887 

26 
i;7 

52 
Ih 

66 

808 
187 

995 

Ik 
28 

ii2 

1,133 
257 

1,390£/ 

Dairy  animals 

Cattle 
Calves 

Total 

1,181; 
291 

1,U75£/ 

707 
707 

61 
5 

66 

2h 
hi 

65 

5 
2 

7 

282 
232 

511; 

h 

10 

lU 

l,lli9 

333 

1,U82£/ 

All  animals 

Cattle 
Calves 

Total 

2,2l8c/ 
U9l£/ 

2,709£/ 

1,126£/ 
1,126£/ 

577 

376 

953£/ 

U5£/ 
67£/ 

112£/ 

57£/ 

16£/ 

73c/ 

1,090c/ 
Ul9£/ 

1,509£/ 

l8c/ 
38  c/ 

56£/ 

2,282£/ 
590£/ 

2,872£/ 

a/  The  reported  figures  do  not  account  for  all  numbers  in  balance  sheet  form  because 
-    only  inspected  Saughter  is  reported,  and  it  is  known  that  a  considerable  n^ber 
of  newborn  calves  in  dairy  herds  go  to  rendering  plants.    The  "unbalance"  of  num- 
bers in  the  table  is  wholly  allocated  to  dairy  animals  whereas  a  part  correctly 
should  be  allocated  to  uninspected  slaughter. 

b/  Inspected  slaughter  onlyj  uninspected  slaughter  is  not  estimated. 

c/  Reported  figures;  the  further  breakdown  of  these  totals  are  estmates  of  the 
"~    subcommittee . 

sources:    Reported  data  are  official  estimates  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics;  other  data  are  estimates  of  the  Subcommittee  as  indicated. 
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increased  them  for  two  or  three  years.    It  is  perhaps  too  early  to  predict 
mcreasea  wieni  xux  p^n^f^r-n-ia  arp  definitely  on  the  increase  again.  Cer- 

t'L^^^nHr  JotS^r^riibf  "ar:  s?i.ulant=  in  that  direction 
»:^koation  is  that  Zs,  even  o£  questionable  quality,  are  being  sought  ac- 
tively  ty  growers. 

The  committee  estmated  that  all  sheep  and  lambs  on  fams  and  ranges  would 
increase  sStly  to  1,900,000  by  T^nary  1,  ^952,  compared  with  1,867,000  for 
S^^rSd  thS  Se  inc^easl  would  pome  largely  in  breeding  ewes  (one-year  old 
and  over). 

The  ambieulty  of  the  tern  "put  on  feed"  is  even  more  pronounoed  for  sheep 
and  llSbs^"  cattle  when  applied  to  -estern  f^^I 

o^on.r  -re.noT-tPd  a<?  "on  feed"  on  specific  dates  includes  both  feed  lot  ana  irn 

a  f  pasSri  op-^^^^^  '^^f^  SdirarrpprSS?:^ 

Lluded  as  far  as  practicable     ^he  committee  estm^^^^^^  that  approximately  ^^^^ 
180,000  sheep  and  lambs  were  put  on  feed  during  the  year  iy>u  compar 
167  000  on  feed  on  January  1,  1950,  and  165,000  on  January  1,  ^^^  J^l  {f^^ 
mated  number  to  be  put  on  feed  is  21$,000  during  19^1  and  220,000  during  lyi,^. 

Production  from  California  farms  and  ranges  includes  the  aggregate  of  mar- 
ketingsriSo?O008/,  fam  slaughter,  26,000;  and  ofthis'nS^ber 

flocks,  therefore,  was  about  8lU,000. 

The  committee  estimated  wool  production  at  1^,300  000  pounds  in  19^2 
is  276,000  pounds-2-  per  cent-above  1951.    The  projected  wool  clip  is  proper 
tionate  to  the  estimated  increase  in  stock  sheep. 

Dairy  Cows  and  Milk  Production. -The  number  of  dairy  cows  two-years  old  and 
over  -rrax^s  JaSlary  1,  IVbl,  xs  estmated  at  88^,000,  the  same  as  for  19U8^and 
19k9  (Figure  II).    This  is  a  reduction  of  18,000  from  January  1,  1950.  Dairy 
c  w  inve?SriJs  were  reduced  in  1950  mainly  due  heavier-than-usu^^^^^^ 
low  producers  stimulated  by  high  prices  for  slaughter  cattle.    Some  min^reduc 
tion  came  from  a  shift  of  land  to  cotton  m  local  areas,    ^ome  of  the  anmals 
from  such  herd  dispersals  were  bought  by  other  daiiy  ^^^^^^3""^ 
duction  in  dairy  cow  numbers  was  not  as  great  as  the  reduction  JJJ^^^^^ff  °^ 
daSies.    The  nLber  milked  has  remained  equal  to  a  year       ' .  Th^Q^Q^^^^^f 
estimates  that  inventories  on  January  1,  1952,  will  again  be  885,000  head. 

The  reported  average  number  of  cows  milked  in  ^^50  was  81^3,000  head  as  com- 
pared with  810,000  during  19U9..    The  number  of  cows  milked  during  a  year^ 
when  there  was  no  change  in  inventories,  was  91-5  P^^.^^^J^            .H^S  aSd  ^52 
on  January  1.    The  subcommittee  assumes  this  ratio  will  continue  x"  1951  ^^/^^^ 
and,  ?hfrJf ore,  estimates  that  an  average  of  813,000  cows  .vill  be  milked  each 
year. 

Milk  production  per  cow  has  been  increasing  steadily  ^^^J^.J-^^^  when  Cali- 
fornia dai?y  cows  averaged  6,880  pounds  each.    Average  per  cow  in  was  7^U10 
pounds    and  this  high  level  of  production  has  continued  into  1951.    Milk  proauc 
?ion  l^r^anuar^  though  July  1951  averaged  3,050  pounds  per  cow,  and  the  total 


8/  Includes  outshipments  and  inspected  slaughter  only. 
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.as  36,U30,OOO  pounds  hundredweight  stati  ^^'^  -^.nlrperijl'IfThf  P^'^Ls 

^^r^j^^f^  ^^^^^^^^^  - 

Horses  and  Mules-The  subc„»mttee  estimated  '"^J  """^^JS^'^^i/^f  j^^^ 
decline  at  the  rate  5f  recent  years  and  »m  approximate  112^^0  head 
X,  1952,  compared  with  llli.OOO  on  that  date  in  1951  and  116,000  in  lyiu  itigu 

"     ChicKens  and  ^^^.--S^t'ar^eSiS  in  l7^l'o7Z  l.lTlnfrT^ 

layer  during  the  "rst  seven  months  "^  "51  was  slight  y^  ^.^^^  ^^^^^ 

llU  as  compared  with  116  per  layer.    ""^^  ^gg  P  egg-feed  price  ratios 

months,  therefore,  is  If  f^  =Sw;ver»e«  accompanfed  by  increases  in 

fhri^agrraUof  fay!'  ^Ss'^^^e  wJIT^egga  higher-'in  .uly  of  1951  than  a 
year  earlier. 

The  egg-feed  price  -tio  is  expected  to  continue  at  ^^l^l^fyj^tifl 

rdfra^ri^SraJel:  Z^Z  Of  i-^^^" /^^^^^  iTS^fsVT^s 
Dansion  in  1952.    The  committee  estimates  the  number  of  ^^"^^f  ^  ^^if^^  °000 
iTfZ^  if  1952,  at  22,500,000,  and  egg  production  for  1951  at  261,333,000 
dozen,  and  for  1952  at  270,000,000  dozen. 

California's  1951  estimated  number  of  chickens  raised,  «f  Yj^^w^Sre' 
uaxixoriixd.  b  X7^u.  higher  than  last  year  (Figure 

is  currently  reported  at  32,U56,000,  1^  per  cen^  increase  in  hens  and 

II).    This  large  increase  wxll  easily  permit  the  P^°Jf  1^3.^"    ^g^.  chickens 
pillets  for  next  January.    The  committee  estimates  the  1952  number  ol  cnic 
raised  at  the  same  figure— 32, U56, 000. 

The  phenom..a,  growth  of  the  brcij^r  industry  jn  California  du^^ing  -''^si- 
World  War  II  is  common  knowledge.    It  has  '^^^""^".^^rj^^l^  oroduction.  Price 
price  ratios  coupled  with  widespread  increased       J=""2„JJ„P^~tf  These  im- 
Ltios  are  favorable  because  •^^^^^J^'^^.tT^lCZ^^^-  Traduction  of 
=f  :t1^:rhigfly°:ttfaftivrS  r  cSrumer  m  comparison  with  those  for 
"red  meats,"  hence  the  strong  demand. 

The  con^ittee  estimates  commercial  broiler  ^1%'^%%^'^,^^^^^^^ 
compared  with  23,U8U,000  in  1950.    ^he  estimate  for  1952  xst^^^^^^ 

30,000,000.    Actually,  there  is  no  r^t^°;^i.^f^i%f°^.f  ^^J^eStly  there  are  no 
wh^n  commercial  broiler  production  may  ^^^f  1^^^.  ^^"^^J*  ^ 
indications  of  any  slackening  in  the  growth  of  this  industry. 

The  statements  relating  to  broilers  also  apply  in  large  -J---  *°  ^^^f^'^ 
An  added  factor  that  has  ^een  ^portant  is  the^^^^^^^^^ 

most  of  the  year  in  contrast  to  its  ^^^^^^^.f  ^^^^  for  a  continued 

on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  less  room  in  the  near  lUture  lo 

rapid  rate  of  expansion  in  turkey  production.   

'  '9/  ^relLninai^  estiiaates  set  California  milk  production  in  1951  at  7,781 
poimds  per  cow  and  60,080,000  pounds  hundredweight  total. 
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n.>,..f.nnn.  ATnong  Ma.ior  Eist.ricts  of  California 
 in  1^$^  Attainable  productive  Capacity 

■!«  PoTifnrnia  showing  sharp  and  important  changes  in 
The  three  major  areas  ^'^.^alifornia  showing  s     P  ^^^.^ 

the  cropping  pattern  between  ^95°  an^^^^J^^^^^^^ed  ?he  greatest  total  shift  in 
occur  in  1952.    The  San  Joaquin  ^^1^^^ .  ^JP^^^^^^^q  qOO  more  acres  were  in  cotton 
acreage  between  1950  and  1951.  iPP^°^^ti^Z°'aSal?I!  potatoes,  sugar  beets, 
in  1951  than  in  1950.    On  the  other  hand    barley,  J^^f  ^^/^.^eage^n  fallow, 
and  grain  sorghums  all  showed  important  d^'^^l^f  ^^^^g?.      g^rley  and  alfalfa 
idle!  and  pasture  also  was  -^--^.^^^^^^^^^^  acres  were 

showed  decreases  of  well  over  100,000  acres  ^acn  an  >        ^^^^  .^^ 

removed  from  the  crops  indicated.    Some  200  000  ac^es  were  p  /^^^g^derable 

newly  developed  land,  rotation    ^ ^1^°^' /^f ^^^^^.^^^tion  Lcilities  during  the 
acreage  of  land  was  leveled  and  provided  with  irriga^^^  ^^^^  ^^^.^^^^ 

19U9  and  1950  seasons  chiefly  through  well  irrigation, 
a  major  portion  of  this  new  acreage. 

The  Sacramento  Valley  also  experienced  sharp  chang^^^^^ 
tern  between  1950  and  1951.    It  is  -txmate^  by  the  ^-^^f^^^, 1^,3/ 89, 000  in 
decreased  about  19,000  acres  while  barley  ^^^^^^^/J     ^,^^^3    19,000  acres, 
1951.    Rice,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  ^^^i^^^f^^^^^^^ted  out  above  that 
wiih  tomatoes  somewhat  near  the  If  ^^r  amount.    It  was  PO^Je^^  °^  ^^^^ 
unfavorable  weather,  P^^^nting  the  planting  of  cereal  c    P  , 

with  the  increases  in  rice  and  dry  ^^^ans  ^"^^^^  £  1^50  and  relatively  improved 
cidedly  unfavorable  weather  for  ^f^Y^^^^f  ^^^J^^^/Jesponsible  for  shifts  of  these 
price  prospects       ^f^^^ll^^,^^^^^^  in  the  direction 

S°?hrr95r:;op'paUern"^^^       ^et^en  1951  and  1952  in  the  Sacramento 


Valley. 


J  +  ^-p  Pniifornia  south  of  the  Tehachapi  Moun- 

The  Imperial  Valley  and  the  rest  of  California  ^ou^n 
tain  Range  made  tremendous  increases  Percentagewise  in  cotton  ac     g  P^^^ 
duction  in  1951  compared  with  1950.    The  jwnp  in^perial  Co^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

than  1,000  to  about  38  000  f-^^^^^^J^.'^I  roS^fes.    It  was  the  consensus  of 
a  ninefold  increase— from  3,000  to  over  '^o*^^^^^  chief Iv  grain  sorghums,  was 
the  subcommittee  that  acreage  of  ^^^^  acres  in  the  re- 

reduced  about  10,000  acres  m  Imperial  County^nd  abou       .^^^  ^^^^^^  ,^ 

mainder  of  the  southern  area.    Ifech  of  ^^^J,  ^^^^^^ditions  already  de- 

cotton;  it  represented  a  reduction  ^^^Ja  acreagfis  being  reduced  in 

scribed.    There  is  evidence,  however,  that  aHalfa^creag^^  ^^^^^^ 
Imperial  County  and  the  remainder  of  the  southern  area,  an 

Sons  may  occur  in  1952.    A  similar  '^^l^JTl^TZo'^^^^  after  winter 

It  also  should  be  recognized,  ^^fver,  that  double  cropping  ^^^^^ 
crops  of  vegetables  has  ^een  quite  typical  of  boty^^^^^^^  l^r^^ttee  that, 

adapted  areas  in  southern  California.    It  is  the^ju^  continue  to  be  the 

under  the  projected  level  of  pnces,  cotton  quite  iiKeiy 
^portant  field  crop  south  of  the  Tehachapi  Mountains. 


